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YOSHIDA, A CAREER 


by David Desser 


Kijü (Yoshishige) Yoshida was, along with Nagisa Oshima and Masahiro Shinoda, one 
of the leading lights of the Shóchiku Múberu bágu (Nouvelle Vague). Born in 1933, 
the 27-year-old Yoshida, along with his cohorts at Shóchiku, was itching to direct by 
1960. An assistant director since 1955 in the studio's rigid and hierarchical system, 
Yoshida had worked with the likes of Yasujiró Ozu and especially Keisuke Kinoshita, the 
studio's most important director. But the times they were a-changing and the young 
assistants wanted to make films that reflected the new reality of Japanese culture: the 
slow disillusionment with the economic miracle; the strong Opposition to the Japan- 
US Mutual Security Pact; the increasing conservatism of the ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party; the situation of women, still confined to the patriarchal, neo-feudalistic world 
view. Though Oshima made his debut in 1959, it was the following year that saw a 
veritable wave of films from first-time directors. 


In 1960, then, Yoshida made his first film, Good-for-Nothing (Rokudenashi). Stealing and 
Sex are four students’ main form of what they call “recreation”. A very energetic film, in 
the mode of Oshima’s better-known Cruel Story of Youth (Seishun zankoku monogatari, 
which was released just one month before, Yoshida’s maiden effort was successful to 
the point of allowing the director to Continue working at Shóchiku. The black and white 
widescreen visuals both presages his later, more formalistic style, and separate the film 
from the more commercialised colour youth films being made at rival Studio, Nikkatsu. 


Blood is Dry (Chi wa kawaiteru), released just three months later, is in the mode of 
Yasuzó Masumura, one of the forerunners of the Japanese New Wave whose 1958 
Giants and Toys (Kyojin to gangu) is still one of the most brilliant exposés of big business 
greed and corruption. With Shéchiku Superstar Keiji Sada in the lead as a self-sacrificial 
office worker for an insurance company, the film offers a piercing view of corporate 
machinations along with a biting indictment of the mainstream press and surely 
deserves a wider audience. 


Yoshida continued his social criticism mode with Bitter End of a Sweet Night (Amai yoru 
no hate), featuring another of Shóchiku's major stars, Masahiko Tsugawa, along with 
the popular Michiko Saga, daughter of superstar Isuzu Yamada. The early 1961 release 
date indicates the speed with which the director was making films. As the writer or co- 
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writer— in this case with Yoichi Maeda — of all his early films, Yoshida was given little 
time to perfect his screenplays (many of which he had written in outline form during 
his assistant director days, which at least helped so many projects get underway so 
quickly). The shooting schedules of around 30 days could not disguise his interest in 
revealing and artistically composed camera set-ups, and though one is tempted fo 
see the influence of Michelangelo Antonioni at this early stage of Yoshida’s career, the 


Italian’s international sensation, L’avventura (1960), was not released in Japan until 
1962. 


To say that Akitsu Springs (Akitsu onsen, 1 962) was Yoshida's most significant film up 
to this time would be a laughable understatement. It was his first critical hit, landing 
at number 10 in the Kinema Junpé year-end rankings of Japanese films. Given more 
time to write and shoot the film than had previously been the case (it was released 16 
months after Bitter End of a Sweet Nighi), Akitsu Springs is the first of Yoshida’s visually 
resplendent works. Compare it to the early heartfelt feminist novels of Fannie Hurst, 
or the subtly ironic style of Douglas Sirk, and Akitsu Springs shows Yoshida’s sincere 
but aware commitment to melodrama — a generic motif to which he would return 
Periodically throughout his career, especially in his later works. The use of Western 
classical music shows Yoshida's developing use of contrapuntal sound, while the theme 
of memory and a woman’s inner life also look forward to his finest films. His next, 18 
Who Cause a Storm (Arashi wo yobu Júhachinin, 1963), was both a modest commercial 
and critical hit, coming in at number 24 on Kinema Junpö's year-end list. 


In 1964 Yoshida wed Mariko Okada, to whom he remains married, This is no idle gossip 
or trivia; Okada had been his leading lady on Akitsu Springs, brought together by the 
workings of the studio system, and was already a well-established actress at the time. 
A contract player with Töhö in the 1950s, she had appeared in such films as Hiroshi 
Inagaki’s famed Samurai Trilogy (1 954-56) and had worked with the great Mikio Naruse 
on his transcendent masterpiece Floating Clouds (Ukigumo, 1955) as well as on Flowing 
(Nagareru, 1956). She moved to Shóchiku in 1958, and is utterly charming in Ozu's Late 
Autumn (Akibiyori, 1960) and appropriately dour in his final film, An Autumn Afternoon 
(Sanma no aji) of 1962. Around the time of his marriage to Okada, it became clear that 
Yoshida's vision and Shóchiku's were diverging. The break came with Escape from 
Japan (Nihon dasshutsu, 1964) — while on his honeymoon trip the studio recut the film, 
giving it a different ending, and put it on general release. Yoshida claims that Shóchiku 
did so precisely to force him to resign. And so he obliged. 


i some years before him, Yoshida formed his own company, Gendai 
= a a film a the masterfully moody A Story Written cats Water A 
pe kakareta monogatari, 1965). Interestingly, though he had no troub e PEI x 
ther modest budget, distribution was an issue. Japanese cinema was ina penon 
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of chart. One can see how and why ae nae to en u e ay me ea 
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Eri H eom in the same shot. The sheer pictorial elegance of this film wi 
itself a challenge to traditional Japanese cinema by taking an even me Ben 
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A and Yoshida's anti-melodrama combined to produce a series of vastly 
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i i Gyakusatsu) marked a 
sed in Japan in 1970, Eros + Massacre (Erosu purasu t narke 
N toa Bi more storytelling on Yoshida’s part without abandoning highly 
experimental approach to scene construction. He was rewarded by critical acclaim, as 


this film — perhaps rightly regarded as his masterpiece — made it all the way to number 
four on the Kinema Junpó survey for that year. Often thought of as the telling of two 
stories in dialectical tension, it is also possible to think of the film as a single story of 
young people constructing what literary critic Van Wyck Brooks called “a usable past”: 
in what ways can present radical political thinkers construct a past that will shed light 
on and be of value to the present? 


Emboldened by the success, at least critically, of Eros + Massacre, Yoshida embarked 
on the most avant-garde and difficult film of his career, the second part of his loose 
political trilogy, Heroic Purgatory (Rengoku eroika, 1970). Again using a structure that 
pits present against past, interior against exterior, the film is unquestionably challenging 
in its exploration of the meaning of ‘politics’ in a scientist's past. More than any of his 
films, the point is in the visuals — more beautiful and expressive than ever. 


Perhaps the almost completely experimental nature of Heroic Purgatory made Yoshida 
switch gears with Confessions Among Actresses (Kokuhakuteki joyúron) in 1971. With 
three major stars of the Japanese cinema playing the actresses of the title — Mariko 
Okada, Ineko Arima and Ruriko Asaoka — it was difficult to ignore this film and indeed 
Kinema Junpó found a place for it at number 18. Though not his first colour film (that 
was Akitsu Springs back in 1962), Yoshida here combines his radical avant-garde style, 
hitherto typically confined to black and white, with an intense use of colour — though 
white becomes the dominant colour motif. Flashbacks which gradually reveal traumatic 
events and the working through of them in the present combine to make this film one 
of Yoshida’s most perceptive explorations of women’s psyches. 


With Coup d'état (Kaigenre), number seven for 1973 from Kinema Junpó, Yoshida 
produced the third film in his political trilogy. As with Eros + Massacre, he uses the story 
of an actual political figure, except this time there is no dialectical movement between 
present and past and the story focuses on a man and his inner turmoil. Less a biopic 
of famed right-wing revolutionary Ikki Kita, who was implicated in the notorious failed 
coup attempt of February 26, 1936 (known as Ni Niroku, i.e., the 2-26, in Japan and a 
frequent subject for cinematic treatment) and executed in 1937, the film has much in 
common with Carl Theodor Dreyer's classic avant-garde biopic, The Passion of Joan of 
Arc (La passion de Jeanne d’Arc, 1928). Shooting on Coup d’étathad been delayed for 
a time while Yoshida had a tumour removed from his stomach. Although he completed 
the film following his recovery, after its release he took a break from filmmaking and 
spent a number of years travelling abroad. 
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As it happens, none of the big three of the Shochiku New Wave had important careers 
after 1980. Still, the few films Yoshida made managed some significant praise. A Promise 
(Ningen no yakusoku) in 1986, his return to feature filmmaking, was another Kinema 
Junpó number four honour. More interestingly, this powerful look at the new realities 
of getting older in Japan might remind some of Michael Haneke’s multi-award winning 
Amour (2012), which covers much’of the same territory as Yoshida’s film, including the 
flashback structure. Coincidence, no doubt, but it might be time to recognize Yoshida’s 
contribution to the cinema of ageing. 


Given the sad state of Japanese cinema in the 1980s, major filmmakers often sought 
overseas financing. Akira Kurosawa had used that route with Kagemusha (1980), Ran 
(1985) and Dreams (1990). Appropriately enough for the French Literature graduate, 
Yoshida turned to a small French production company for an adaptation of Emily Bronté’s 
classic novel Wuthering Heights (Arashi ga oka, 1988). He managed the extraordinary 
feat of the film’s becoming an official entry into the competition for the Palme d'Or 
at Cannes. Sadly, though, no major distribution was forthcoming and the film, like A 
Promise before it, remains little-seen. 


International filmmakers, especially in cine-obsessed France, were well aware of 
Yoshida despite the lack of distribution his more recent films had received. One index 
of this status was his invitation to participate in one of the most extraordinary film 
collaborations ever undertaken, Lumiére et compagnie (1995). Forty internationally 
acclaimed filmmakers were selected to celebrate the first 100 years of cinema by 
making 50-second films with no synch sound utilising the original Cinématographe 
camera invented by the Lumiére Brothers in 1895. (Fifty seconds was the typical 
length of their early works, given the amount of film their camera could hold.) Yoshida’s 
contribution is one of the most interesting of this fascinating experiment. 


Women in the Mirror (Kagami no onnatachi, 2002) is Yoshida's latest feature film and 
likely his last (though let us hope not). Relatively restrained in its avant-garde tendencies 
it nevertheless continues his major theme of the interior life of women. This time the 
historical dimension against which they struggle is the memory of their experience of 
the Hiroshima bombing. In some ways Yoshida’s cinema, especially the major films, are 
explorations of 20th century Japan and its national traumas. Perhaps fittingly his last 
film deals with the greatest trauma of them all. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIPTYCH 


by Isolde Standish 


Born in 1933, Kijú (Yoshishige) Yoshida formed one of a dissentient group of avant- 
garde filmmakers who came to the fore in 1960s independent Japanese cinema. While 
there was no formal manifesto for this movement, and the various key filmmakers of 
the period (Yoshida, Nagisa Oshima, Shöhei Imamura, Susumu Hani, Koji Wakamatsu 
and Kihachi Okamoto) experimented with very different conceptions of visual style, it 
is possible to identify a sensibility that motivated much of their output. This sensibility 
emerged out of a generational consciousness based on both a political opposition that 
was linked to their formative experiences in opposition movements in the 1950s, and an 
awareness of their position as Japan’s first generation of post-war filmmakers working 
in a monopolistic and hierarchal commercial studio system that stifled artistic freedom. 


As such, from 1968 onwards, Yoshida, who had previously released his films through 
the Shóchiku and Nikkatsu studios, began to release his films through the Art Theatre 
Guild (ATG), including the three films in this boxed set — Eros + Massacre (Erosu 
purasu Gyakusatsu, 1969), Heroic Purgatory (Rengoku eroika, 1970) and Coup d'état 
(Kaigenrei, 1973). The artistic independence afforded by ATG gave Yoshida the freedom 
to break with the rigors of the studio system — the star system, established genres, 
and cycles of remakes — and to put into practice a philosophy of filmmaking which he 
developed in a series of articles published in a collective volume titled Visual Anarchy 
(Miru koto no anaakizumu, 1971). The other factor central to an understanding of this 
complex ‘revolutionary triptych’ presented here, is the question of the ‘past’. Here lam 
using ‘revolutionary’ to carry two meanings. Firstly, the political, in that each film takes 
as its historical theme failed attempts at revolution — Eros + Massacre the aftermath of 
the High Treason Incident of 1910 and the politically motivated murder of the anarchist 
Sakae Osugi and his feminist lover Noe Itö in 1923; Heroic Purgatory the popular 
political uprisings of 1952 and 1968 against, among other things, Japan’s symbiotic 
military relationship with the US; and Coup d’etat the 26 February Incident of 1936 
and the execution of national socialist philosopher Ikki Kita in 1937. And secondly, the 
artistic, in that the three films adhere to a stylistic rigour developed from Yoshida’s 
philosophy of the image in the depiction of the ‘past’ and the role/responsibility of the 
spectator in the construction of meaning. 


In Ozu’s Anti-Cinema (Ozu Yasujiró no han-eiga, 1998; now available in English 
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translation), Yoshida applies to Yasujiré Ozu’s oeuvre a phenomenological position 
regarding visual perception and the camera as a medium for framing and defining 
‘reality’ which he first expounds in his essays ‘Visual Anarchy’ and ‘What is Meant 
by Cinematic Methodology’. As the title ‘Visual Anarchy’ implies, Yoshida is arguing 
that human vision, in its physical sense, is not a regulated or structured perceptual 
faculty, but that our eyes rove through space alighting temporarily on objects and 
individuals. In short, he argues that we do not see things in a totality, but that objects 
and actions present themselves to consciousness. Yoshida continues: “Camera lenses 
seem to substitute for human eyes. However, in reality they oppose each other. If the 
function of the human eye can be called ‘looking’, the mechanism of the camera lenses 
can be [called] ‘the death of looking’”’. By this Yoshida explains that “when we look 
at the actual conditions of this world through the camera’s lens, we must deny the 
random movements of the human eye in order to focus on one point. An image in 
Motion pictures chooses one particular object from the unlimited space of the world. 
frames it, and excludes and ignores all other things as if they did not exist”. The film 
Spectator’s gaze is thus circumscribed by both editing and camera movements. To this 
effect Yoshida argues that cinema should be considered an ‘authoritative medium’. 


In these passages, Yoshida is arguing against a regulated viewing position which, as 
he suggests in the essay ‘What is Meant by Cinematic Methodology’ was central to 
both the ‘classical’ Hollywood continuity system of editing, and the Soviet montage 
school of cinema elaborated on by Sergei Eisenstein. He argues that filmmakers of the 
Japanese cannon such as Akira Kurosawa and Keizuke Kinoshita similarly employed 
these accepted techniques: 


“These filmmakers maintained static positions by employing ‘cinematic’ systems or 
techniques that prompted an audience to identify with a protagonist and accept the 
meaning of the film as it is. [Yoshida] contested how they expressed, through these 
techniques, the ‘grand narratives’ of the community ‘Japan’ that people were forced 


to share unconditionally. Yoshida thus sought to create a new type of film by disrupting 
these devices. ”? 


In opposition to these formal systems that contain and structure human perception by 
imposing ‘reason’ (rise) through editing and montage, Yoshida emphasizes the image 


1 Translations are my own unless otherwise stated. 
2 Yamamoto Naoki (2010) ‘Yoshida Kijü’s Early Days: Critiquing ‘Phlegmatic’ Postwar Japan’ in Yoshida Kijû: 50 
Years of Avant-Garde Filmmaking in Postwar Japan, (ed) Dick Stegewerns (translated by Patrick Noonan) p 23. 
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you as the audience, in what you see within the frame’. 


i i istorical ‘truth’ (“self-constructed walls”) that 

is the breaking down of received historical ‘truth’ (“se 
‘bake ante through an intellectual assault on the spectators senses A 
the films that make up the ‘revolutionary triptych’. In so far as the ‘past’ has been 


3 Yoshida Kijú (2010) ‘My Film Theory: the Logic of Self-Negation’ in Yoshida Kijú: 50 Years of Avant-Garde 
Filmmaking in Postwar Japan, (ed) Dick Stegewerns (translated by D. Stegewerns), pp 15-16. 
= Yana i les of Time and Space: an Interview with 
5 Yoshida Kijú (2010) ‘Without Following the Commonly Accepted Rul les of ce: 
de in onda Kijú: 50 Years of Avant-Garde Filmmaking in Postwar Japan, (ed) Dick Stegewerns, pit. 
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transmitted in the academy as historiography, and in the popular imagination through 
tradition, and more Specifically, in mainstream cinema through myth; in both cases, the 
academy and the popular, it possess a sanctioned and legitimating authority by putting 
the past into some coherent form of order, not just chronologically, but Systematically 
in that it delineates between the acceptable and the unacceptable, received truth and 
the lie. However, defeat in World War II and occupation post-August 1945, exposed the 
mutability of that authority and Yoshida, as part of the generation that formed Japan’s 
avant-garde, felt compelled to discover new ways of dealing with the ‘past’ and it is this 
that marks the triptych as truly ‘revolutionary’. 


One of the stylistic Strategies Yoshida employs is a denial of the flashback sequence 
a staple of the war-retro genre. The flashback structure emphasizes the a prion 
events that limit and frustrate personal choice. This generic convention of beginning 
a film in an ‘originary present’ and then Merging into a flashback of an individual's 
reminiscences establishes a causal teleological progression that places an origin for 
the present in a determinant past thereby encouraging an emotional response in the 
viewer. On the other hand, Yoshida, in Eros + Massacre, Heroic Purgatory and Coup 
d'état, creates multiple pasts through characterization as different protagonists from 
different generations exist on different planes of memory which are by their very nature, 
through processes of personification, individual and subjective. Structured around two. 
sometimes parallel and sometimes coexistent, generations and time frames, Eros + 
Massacre juxtaposes the anarchist Sakae Osugi’s (1 885-1923) notions of free love 
as a political act that threatened the ideology of the ‘family state’, with the consumer 
orientated understandings of desire as symbolised by the ‘prostitute’ of the fictitious 
1968 contemporary twenty-year-old Eiko. Similarly, in Heroic Purgatory, he tests 
the same assumptions against the backdrop of the 1952 and 1968 radical political 
movements resisting, amongst other issues, the establishment and renewal of the joint 
US Japan Security Treaty. In Coup d'état peripheral characters articulate different social 
class based planes of understandings of the centrality of the Emperor to the ideology 
of the Japanese nation (family) state (kokuta). The blind solider begging in the street 
articulates the mythic god-like status of the Emperor when he recounts to Kita that 
“the Emperor knows that I am sitting here”. Kita later tells his wife, “Last night | dreamt 


about the Emperor... | was the Emperor.” The unnamed soldier presents yet another 
understanding. 


In all three films the narrative is disrupted through the forming of fragmented tableaux- 
like sequences where stillness takes precedence over action and action, when it 
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platform with the words in English on a dead end sign, was prophetic in that it depicts 
the end of any real political opposition in Japan from 1968 onwards and the triumph of 
the neo-liberal economic values that would presage the 1980s economic bubble and 
its bursting in the 1990s. 


Isolde Standish is a Reader in Film and Media Studies at SOAS, University of London. Her publications 
include Politics Porn and Protest: Japanese Avant-Garde Cinema in the 1960s and 1970s (2011), A 
New History of Japanese Cinema: a Century of Narrative Film (2005), and Myth and Masculinity in the 


Japanese Cinema: Towards a Political Reading of the Tragic Hero (2000). 
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by Dick Stegewerns 


Kijú Yoshida made five films distributed and/or produced by the Art Theatre Guild of 
Japan (ATG) between 1968 and 1973, turning him into one of the main faces of this 
non-commercial film platform. Moreover, manager of the Shinjuku Bunka Theater and 
later ATG boss Kinshiró Kuzui has described Yoshida's last film distributed by ATG, Coup 
d'état (Kaigenrei, 1973), as one of the “three true ATG films” together with Nagisa 
Oshima’s Death by Hanging (Kóshikei, 1968) and The Ceremony (Gishiki, 1971). Film 
historian Roland Domenig has already pointed out how the characterisation of Oshima’s 
films from this period as ‘ATG films’ is somewhat problematic, especially when one 
considers that the man himself did his utmost to sell his projects to other (bigger) film 
companies and only grudgingly acceptedATG as a lastresort. The case of Yoshida seems 
even more problematic, judging by the fact that the now 82-year old director stubbornly 
rejects the classification of any of his films within a framework other than that of his 
Own oeuvre and has, on many occasions, successfully frustrated the screening of his 
films as part of retrospectives on ATG or the Shóchiku Nüberu bágu (Nouvelle Vague). 


This question of what makes an ‘ATG Film’ seems even more justified when one 
Considers that Japanese films distributed but not produced by ATG are usually included 
in this group while foreign titles seldom are. Should the BFI’s The Art Theatre Guild of 
Japan season of some years ago have included some films by Jerzy Kawalerowicz? 
Moreover, how can we define an ‘ATG film’? By its Style, its content, its budget, its 
political stance? If we can, do Yoshida's films fit in and, if so, how? To be or not to 
be ATG, that is the question, so let's first take a quick look at common elements and 
characteristics that have been mentioned in the Japanese and English literature on ATG 
and at various related symposiums: 


~ anti-establishment, non-commercial arthouse cinema 
- auteur cinema 

- outspoken artistic stance 

- original screenplay 

- highly intellectual 

- themes that could not be treated in commercial cinema 


- close collaboration and cross-fertilization with other art forms 

- experimental style and structure 

- “aesthetics of economy' visual style 

- tendency to include scenes of projecting film on naked bodies and scenes of hanging 
- strong political/social message 

- challenge to the hegemonic humanist victimisation narrative of the collective war memory 
- film action; direct link with contemporary political and social developments 

- documentary elements 

- shot entirely on location 

- strong preference for (street) scenes of Shinjuku 

- natural light 

- black and white 

- low-budget 

- unknown leading actors 

- long pre-production period 

- short shooting period 


(Please be aware that many of these characterisations merely fit the films from the 
so-called ‘first period’ of 1967-1972, when Kinshiró Kuzui was the driving force. There 
is a general tendency to look down upon later ATG product, which is also evident from 


the number of retrospectives and symposiums that solely or predominantly focus upon 
the period up until 1972.) 


THE JAPANESE AIRLINES FILM 


The first film by Yoshida screened under the auspices of the ATG moniker was 1968's 
Farewell to the Summer Light (Saraba natsu no hikari), a most curious film that is 
often overlooked and has hardly figured in the recent re-evaluation of Yoshida’s 
oeuvre (although Isolde Standish’s Politics Porn and Protest discusses it in detail). The 
Japanese economy sure was doing well if a national airline company could afford itself 
a so-called ‘company film’ (kigyó eiga) with no PR value whatsoever to celebrate the 
completion of its European flight network. The location hops every ten minutes or so 
to a new European destination served by Japan Airlines (JAL) — and at the end of 
the film we are treated to a rather long shot of one of their aeroplanes — yet they are 
never so outspokenly exotic or attractive as to make you run for the next JAL flight to 
London. Moreover, the film itself may be best described as an alienating choreography 
of attraction and rejection, to which is added monologue, dialogue and voice-over 


i t, contradiction and refutation. And on top of all this, one of the main 
e eee version of Alain Resnais's Last Year in Marienbad (L'Année 
dernière à Marienbad, 1961) is about living with the aftermaths of the atomic bombing 
of Nagasaki. Although some kigyô eiga were made with the obvious or mae aim o 
commercial screening it is clear that JAL did not hold any such ambition, an oe may 
wonder as to which audience this film was supposed to cater at in-house events. 


ida, who had recently lost his distribution deal with Shóchiku, the making of 
Fol to the Summer Light must have been a very cynical undertaking and he was 
probably overjoyed (although he will not admit this nowadays) when he found a voue 
through ATG for public screening. Kuzui later remarked that the company only Ta e 
to have “this mediocre production” because “it was Yoshida’s , which brings us 2 a 
very important element in the relation between ATG and the director — and one w Hi 
was very likely identical in the cases of Oshima and Masahiro Shinoda (who directe 
Double Suicide/Shinja: Ten no Amijima for them in 1968). 


i rewell to the Summer Light, Yoshida had already made eleven films, 
E boast of a name, authority, his own audience, and a readily pal 
star actress in his wife, Mariko Okada. He had a special status which pretty mucl 
guaranteed him distribution by ATG and this implied that, notwithstanding m ee 
in the film industry, he could keep up his habit of producing one film per year. ada T 
status, in combination with the affluence of the Yoshida household, also meant m u 
was relatively independent from ATG and, in most cases, he would not even a En 
hand in the plan for his next production to their selection committee. Even if he y ote 
hardly paused to wait for their decision. His style was to first make the in = M Lhe 
kind of budget he considered appropriate instead of the standard limited ne 0 3 
million yen — and then to let ATG decide after production whether they would screen 
or not, which they did in all cases, including the “mediocre” ones. 


THE MASTERPIECE 


69 tour de force Eros + Massacre (Eros purasu Gyakusatsu), a project 
ey D r He scale and budget — clearly transcended the regular ATG ar 
Nowadays lauded as one of the landmarks of post-war Japanese cinema, ong J p 
not forget that this film could only have been made because of Yoshida’s special si ae 
For any other filmmaker, a feature coming in a little under four hours would emou 0 
commercial suicide in those days of crisis within the Japanese film world. Nonetheless, 
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- Close collaboration and cross-fertilization with other art forms 

- experimental style and structure 

- ‘aesthetics of economy’ visual style 

- tendency to include scenes of projecting film on naked bodies and scenes of hanging 
- strong political/social message 

- challenge to the hegemonic humanist victimisation narrative of the collective war memory 
- film action; direct link with contemporary political and social developments 

- documentary elements 

- shot entirely on location 

- strong preference for (street) scenes of Shinjuku 

- natural light 

- black and white 

- low-budget 

- unknown leading actors 

- long pre-production period 

- short shooting period 


(Please be aware that many of these characterisations merely fit the films from the 
so-called ‘first period’ of 1967-1972, when Kinshirö Kuzui was the driving force. There 
is a general tendency to look down upon later ATG product, which is also evident from 
the number of retrospectives and symposiums that solely or predominantly focus upon 
the period up until 1972.) 


THE JAPANESE AIRLINES FILM 


The first film by Yoshida screened under the auspices of the ATG moniker was 1968's 
Farewell to the Summer Light (Saraba natsu no hikari), a most curious film that is 
often overlooked and has hardly figured in the recent re-evaluation of Yoshida’s 
oeuvre (although Isolde Standish's Politics Porn and Protest discusses it in detail). The 
Japanese economy sure was doing well if a national airline company could afford itself 
a so-called ‘company film’ (kigyö eiga) with no PR value whatsoever to celebrate the 
completion of its European flight network. The location hops every ten minutes or so 
to a new European destination served by Japan Airlines (JAL) — and at the end of 
the film we are treated to a rather long shot of one of their aeroplanes — yet they are 
never so outspokenly exotic or attractive as to make you run for the next JAL flight to 
London. Moreover, the film itself may be best described as an alienating choreography 
of attraction and rejection, to which is added monologue, dialogue and voice-over 


immersed in doubt, contradiction and refutation. And on top of all this, one of the main 
themes in this Japanese version of Alain Resnais's Last Year in Marienbad (L'Année 
dernière à Marienbad, 1961) is about living with the aftermaths of the atomic bombing 
of Nagasaki. Although some kigyó eiga were made with the obvious or hidden aim of 
commercial screening it is clear that JAL did not hold any such ambition, and one may 
wonder as to which audience this film was supposed to cater at in-house events. 


For Yoshida, who had recently lost his distribution deal with Shóchiku, the making of 
Farewell to the Summer Light must have been a very cynical undertaking and he was 
probably overjoyed (although he will not admit this nowadays) when he found a venue 
through ATG for public screening. Kuzui later remarked that the company only decided 
to have “this mediocre production” because “it was Yoshida's”, which brings us to a 
very important element in the relation between ATG and the director — and one which 
was very likely identical in the cases of Oshima and Masahiro Shinoda (who directed 
Double Suicide/Shinjü: Ten no Amijima for them in 1968). 


By the time of Farewell to the Summer Light, Yoshida had already made eleven films, 
and could boast of a name, authority, his own audience, and a readily available 
star actress in his wife, Mariko Okada. He had a special status which pretty much 
guaranteed him distribution by ATG and this implied that, notwithstanding the crisis 
in the film industry, he could keep up his habit of producing one film per year. Such a 
status, in combination with the affluence of the Yoshida household, also meant that he 
was relatively independent from ATG and, in most cases, he would not even bother to 
hand in the plan for his next production to their selection committee. Even if he did, he 
hardly paused to wait for their decision. His style was to first make the film — with the 
kind of budget he considered appropriate instead of the standard limited format of 10 
million yen — and then to let ATG decide after production whether they would screen it 
or not, which they did in all cases, including the “mediocre” ones. 


THE MASTERPIECE 


Next was the 1969 tour de force Eros + Massacre (Eros purasu Gyakusatsu), a project 
that — in its size, scale and budget — clearly transcended the regular ATG product. 
Nowadays lauded as one of the landmarks of post-war Japanese cinema, one should 
not forget that this film could only have been made because of Yoshida's special status. 
For any other filmmaker, a feature coming in a little under four hours would amount to 
commercial suicide in those days of crisis within the Japanese film world. Nonetheless, 
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it was too much even for the independent art film lovers of ATG, with the Screening 
committee ordering Yoshida to cut the movie with the argument that “the contemporary 
part is comparatively weak”. 


Eros + Massacre's story operates on two levels. One is set in the Taishó period (1912- 
1926) and provides us with the famous historical personae of the anarchist Sakae 
Osugi and the young feminist Noe Itö. Yoshida focuses on the fact that Osugi advocated 
and professed free love, apart from having a wife also openly courting two lovers, the 
journalist Ichiko Kamichika and feminist author Noe It. He counterpoises the emotional 
ruptures emanating especially from the problematic love triangle of Ösugi, Kamichika, 
and Itö, with the barren relation of the two students Eiko and Wada in the present day 
(1968). Eiko is sexually outspoken and even prostitutes herself, but Wada is marred by 
the thoughts of his mother’s lover and is not ready to cope with Eiko’s advances. The 
film highlights the very dark page in Japan’s modern history when, in the wake of the 
Great Kantó earthquake of 1923, Ósugi, Itö and Osugi’s seven-year-old nephew were 
murdered by the military police. The major focus, however, is on the Hikage Teahouse 
Incident of 1916, when the love triangle came to a head with Kamichika stabbing Osugi. 


There is not much sense in going into further details as Yoshida has no interest 
whatsoever in trying to tell a story or to convey a message. Having experienced the 
products of media control during the wartime and occupation periods, he was aware of 
the corruptive and excessive power of the word. This led to the rather humble stance 
that, even when dealing with a historical subject, it is impossible to define anything that 
happened in the past. Accordingly, Yoshida does not depend on the determining element 
of word or dialogue to attempt to convey historical reality, but rather limits himself to 
providing images, which are vague and open to interpretation. Moreover, these images 
are even further distanced from any form of historical fact by declaring themselves a 
mere depiction of a dream (or multiple dreams), where there are no limitations on space 
or time, and one can, without any restraint, jump from one place to another and move 
between time zones. 


It is rather ironic that Yoshida, although he so clearly showed to have given up on 
historic reality and completely negated the notion of historical truth, was caught up by 
the past. His unorthodox focus on the hardly remembered Hikage Teahouse Incident 
resulted in very real problems since Kamichika was not merely was still alive but also 
was a member of the Upper House. She was not willing to follow Yoshida in his portrayal 
of the incident as a surrealist dance, where the spectator can choose between three 


different perpetrators and just as many motives, and instead sued him for injuring her 
reputation. Consequently, the film was premiered in France in October 1969 and only 
nine months later was screened in Japan, after having been reduced by Yoshida himself 
by one hour. 


The longer original version is preferred because it is closest to the author's intention, 
more balanced, and, by means of the interval, has a clear division into two parts: the 
first, a gradual build-up in an almost chronological order in two separate time zones, 
where the figure of Itó's husband Jun Tsuji to a large extent functions as a somewhat 
aloof commentator on the various developments and states of mind; the second, more 
a culmination of limitless fantasy and illusion, where the time zones increasingly start 
to interfere with one another, and the overwhelming attention is on a replay of the 
same incident in three completely different ways. (Not that the incident itself is of 
any importance; Yoshida purposefully includes the dialogue, “Maybe this [...] never 
happened.”) 


Eros + Massacre was the first film Yoshida made with absolute freedom and one might 
jump to the conclusion that he lost all self-restraint out of sheer ecstasy and ended up 
with a final cut of almost four hours. Although | regrettably only met the director for 
the-first time some 12 years ago, | daresay that even at a younger age ecstasy and 
lack of self-restraint are not the type of things one can easily relate to this man. | have 
known him as someone who can be cruelly strict and harsh both to himself and to 
others. And this harshness dictated that the film should be as long as it is, and | have 
seldom seen a criticism of it being too long. However, | cannot help finding that this 
characteristic has also led to films that are dominated by an intellectual and structural 
rigour, one which often makes them difficult to digest at first sight and also ensures 
that there are hardly any actors in his films that shine — although Okada’s special 
status as Yoshida's personal star actress allows her to be at the centre of iconic shots 
in every film. Yoshida's direction of actors is hardly as notorious as Ozu's — no actors 
have criticised him for treating them as “vegetables” — but it is evident that they do not 
have the function of bringing about a strong emotional reaction from the audience. In a 
world where the self is negated, the word is discarded as futile, and there is no urgency 
or truth to any action, actors most likely will inevitably become rather distant entities, 
maybe even interchangeable. Critic Saitó Ayako has argued that even Okada, in spite of 
her overwhelming screen presence, is “present but absent”. 


However, this sacrifice of one of the key instruments of conventional cinema is all in 


pursuit of the perfect image, and although Yoshida’s definition of the perfect image 
is worlds away from that of his predecessor Ozu, it is hard to deny that his actors 
also predominantly function as mere pieces in his tableaux vivants. But whereas Ozu's 
‘perfect images’ are consciously constructed to go unnoticed and under-emphasize their 
rigidity, Yoshida’s perfect images stand out markedly. There are hardly any mundane 
shots; the intricate composition and extreme beauty of each and every frame make 
for a continuum of visual poetry that embraces the spectator in an addictive fashion, 
Although academic literature on Yoshida's oeuvre tends to focus on the — not easily 
deducted — political, psychoanalytical, feminist and personal message of his films, most 
of his fans primarily laud his imagery. And maybe even more so in the case of his black 
and white films. Also, for me, the solemn and restrained visual splendour of many of his 
films may very well be their main forte. Together with the low-key acting, lack of stage 
attributes and soberness of the background, and the minimal but very mood-enhancing 
music, an atmosphere is created that is not unlike that when enjoying a Noh play. Here 
one also enters a sober yet visually stunning world, in between reality and dream, and 
immerses oneself from morning until late afternoon with only a few intermissions. In 
that sense it is a shame that there is not one more break and yet another 90 minutes or 
more to the original version of Eros + Massacre. 


THE ONE ‘REAL ATG-LIKE FILM 


If there is one Yoshida movie that could be characterised a real ‘ATG-like’ (ATG-teki) 
movie, it surely is Heroic Purgatory (Rengoku eroika) of 1970. It is the only one of which 
the script went through the regular ATG selection procedure and which was made within 
the 10 million yen format. The film is often mentioned as one part of Yoshida’s trilogy 
on Japanese modern history, a qualification which tends to hide the fact that not many 
people have seen it (until the release of this boxset, there was not even a commercially 
available copy with English subtitles). In contrast to most of his other ATG-period films, 
this one lives up to almost all above-mentioned criteria for an ‘ATG film’. Okada does 
feature in this movie, but she can hardly be termed a ‘leading actress’ as she mainly 
wanders through a desolate industrial landscape. 


Heroic Purgatory is pretty much Yoshida's equivalent to Óshima's Night and Fog in Japan 
(Nihon no yoru to kiri, 1960) insofar as it deals with the decline of the Japanese radical 
student movement. We are presented with separate generations of activists, active in 
different time zones. Yoshida enacts the 1950s, the 1970s and the near future (1980), 
and discusses the 1960s, but in sharp contrast to Oshima he does not, of course, help 


us to easy-to-understand flashbacks and, just like in Eros + Massacre, ultimately has 
the actors from the various time zones intermingle. The radicalisation of the student 
movement in the wake of the defeat of the Yasuda Kodo struggle had made Yoshida 
change the original chronological order of his historical triptych. From the Taisho period 
of his grandmother he fast-forwarded to his own present, only to backtrack to the 
1930s of his father later on. 


In the light of this sudden restructuring, one would expect a certain urgency to the 
film, maybe similar to other ATG productions that went out on the streets of Shinjuku. 
But this is not, and never has been, Yoshida’s style and, accordingly, he dismisses 
Óshima's Night and Fog in Japan as mere “agitation”. Yoshida's version is a highly 
personal tragicomic requiem for the radical students that is almost completely devoid 
of any means to facilitate getting his message across. Just consider the title of the 
film, which in sharp contrast to Sháji Terayama's Throw Away Your Books, Rally in the 
Streets (Sho o suteyo machi e deyou, 1971) implicitly urges you to stay inside and hold 
onto your books in order to look up the meaning of both rengoku and eroika (those who 
didn’t make the effort often thought the latter was an archaic spelling of “erotica”). 
Heroic Purgatory is often alluded to as Yoshida’s most ‘difficult’ work, and one does 
indeed need more than one viewing to make sense of what is going on. Seemingly not 
many undertook the effort, as audience numbers for this specific film were way below 
Yoshida’s usual level. 


Although it shares many elements with Eros + Massacre, Heroic Purgatory was also 
intended to take the experimental approach one stage further and it is evident that 
it turned out to be a rather different product. Whereas the earlier film still allowed 
the spectator to revel in visual poetry, its follow-up is dominated by bleak and barren 
industrial landscapes and modern architecture that do not provide any depth or solace. 
The overall atmosphere is oppressive, which is further enhanced by the fact that, for 
the first time, Yoshida used the Academy ratio instead of CinemaScope. Also, whereas 
Eros + Massacre provided backdrop, costumes and actors to immediately position 
the audience within a time zone, Heroic Purgatory consciously declines such a basic 
service — save for a few wigs indicating the central couple have progressed to 1980 — 
making for an exponentially more complex film. Nonetheless, to stark contrast to most 
of Yoshida’s films, the message is straightforward and even spelt out: the struggle for 
political power is inherently male and inevitably leads to the creation of enemies and 
the use of violence. The final scene includes a dead end sign, clearly indicating (and 
very correctly predicting) the direction armed student rebellion was heading towards in 
the remainder of the 1970s. 
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THE HOMAGE 


The demise of Daiei, and the subsequent shift of Nikkatsu to becoming an outlet of so- 
called roman porno, spelt out the end of the big studios. Urged on by this new situation 
Yoshida decided to produce an homage to the quintessential element of the cinema 
of yore, namely the institute of the star actress (and, somewhat less abstract, his wife 
Okada). Let’s be short about Confessions Among Actresses (Kokuhakuteki joyúron, 
1971), as most people tend to be. With its star cast, its overwhelming use of colour, 
and its focus on the psychological and sexual agony of film stars, it was undoubtedly 
the furthest away from ‘A7G-tek’. Because of the high budget involved, there was no 
way the film could have been made within the ATG format, and so Yoshida didn’t even 
bother to knock on their door. But the result was screened in ATG cinemas nonetheless. 


THE FINAL PRODUCTION 


In 1973 Yoshida completed the missing link in his historical triptych, Coup d'état 
(Kaigenre)). As already mentioned, it was heralded by Kuzui himself as one of the three 
primary ATG films, while critic Gô Hirasawa had valued it highly as “the last piéce de 
resistance of the first ATG period”. The film traces the ordeals of rightist ideologist and 
revolutionary Ikki Kita, from his coup plans of the mid-1920s to his execution in the 
aftermath of the 26 February Incident in 1936. It is a very highly accomplished work 
with an extremely individual and uniform, almost oppressive style. In sharp contrast to 
Heroic Purgatory, Coup d’état aimed to a considerably higher level of realism, as it was 
shot on the pre-war-like location of Kyoto and, for the first time since Yoshida became 
independent, found no role for Okada (although she is credited as one of the producers). 
The presence of concrete historical personae, a linear chronology and the presence 
of a narrative make for a film three times more conventional as Eros + Massacre and 
ten times easier to digest than Heroic Purgatory, which can be put down to Yoshida’s 
decision — one unique in his career — to not participate in the screenplay, leaving it 
instead solely to playwright Minoru Betsuyaku. 


Accordingly the qualities of Coup d’état are often seen as an amalgamation of the 
worlds of Yoshida and Betsuyaku. | am not well enough acquainted with the work of 
Betsuyaku to be able to position this scenario within his oeuvre, but it is evident that 
the visuals of this film are quintessential Yoshida. The man himself even tends to laud 
this film as the summation of his visual Capacities, to the extent that he completely 
lost the confidence that he ever could make another film that would surpass it, and 


ya 


subsequently strayed away from the medium of film. 


Coup d'état is not merely about its imagery, however, and | cannot help finding that 
two most crucial elements in this film are sometimes rather neglected. Importantly, 
the film marked the first time that Yoshida's visuals had to confront a truly huge actor. 
Lead Rentaró Mikuni has an immense presence which, in terms of emotion and sheer 
physicality, completely occupies the screen. His almost bestial nature fills Yoshida’s 
desolate and oppressive spaces, sometimes to the point of suffocation, where the 
sweat, odour and paranoia spill over the edges of the frame and become tangible to 
the audience. 


The second element is the so-called ‘Emperor system’ (tennóse), which was an 
omnipresent and overpowering part of Japanese pre-war and wartime society. Yoshida's 
main objective in creating his historical triptych was to analyse this power structure of 
male domination — a family state with the Emperor at its zenith — and deconstruct it 
by way of a female point of view. This is why he picked Osugi as the historical focus 
of Eros + Massacre, since his advocacy of free love contracted the very roots of this 
family state. The female element is clearly less outspoken in Coup d'état than in the 
previous parts of the trilogy (though not entirely absent thanks to the important role of 
Kita’s wife and shadow, Suzu), but the presence of the Emperor is much more heavily 
felt. Not in person but, for instance, in the form of the Prince Regent’s empty letter to 
Kita or the constantly featured portrait of Emperor Meiji. The film shows how the system 
makes Kita — to the extent that he even pictures himself in the position of Emperor (and 
immediately punishes himself for doing so) — but also, eventually and inevitably, breaks 
him. Although there are plenty of post-war left-wing films indicting every aspect of 
tennösei, there has probably been no other which has been able to make Japanese and 
foreign audiences alike undergo the experience of this totalitarian system. 


Judged on its content, style and structure, it is bewildering to think that the ATG 
selection committee passed Heroic Purgatory without any further ado, but could not 
make up its mind concerning Coup d’etat until a few days before shooting commenced. 
The records do not go into much detail, but most likely it was all about money and 
power. According to Yoshida, he had been confronted by Kuzui with a new rule he felt 
had been created specifically for him. From now on ATG would only distribute films 
which were also ATG productions. In other words, they would no longer go along with 
Yoshida’s game of producing films independently and then have ATG merely screen 
them. From now on he would have to play along and submit to the rules, including 


the 10 million yen budgetary limit. A compromise was reached on the project in hand, 
insofar as the budget went beyond this limit, but ultimately these changes closed the 
door on any future productions. In fact, Coup d'état was to be the filmmaker's last 
feature for 13 years as he switched to documentary work for television. The official 
reason for this temporary halt is that Coup d’état represented the peak of Yoshida’s film 
style; he knew of nothing more to add. However, | cannot help but think that the most 
important consideration was that he would rather make no films at all than to work for 
ATG and abide by their rules. 


YOSHIDA’S UNIQUE VISUAL POETRY 


Mud throwing seems to be an inherent part of all of the creative industries. While 
Yoshida is known as a gentleman director who does not criticise his fellow filmmakers, 
he does hold outspoken opinions on the Japanese film industry. As an employee of 
Shóchiku he was expected to attend all screenings of new productions, but since then 
has made very little effort to see the films of his contemporaries - it is hard not to detect 
a sense of pride when he repeats that he has only seen two films by Óshima and not 
one by Shinoda. The Nichigeki Theatre was his hideout during the ATG period, where he 
maintained a limited diet of strictly foreign films, his favourites being Jean-Luc Godard, 
Michelangelo Antonioni, Luis Buñuel and Andrzej Wajda. (If at all possible he would 
watch them in the privacy of a press screening rather than join an audience.) Nowadays 
he tours the film festivals of the world yet he doesn't seem to have the notion that these 
also provide the opportunities to see the work of other directors. 


In all this Yoshida's belated appraisal of the work of Ozu is both exceptional and very 
telling. While not a huge fan of the films of his senior when still at Shóchiku, in later life 
he had to admit that Ozu's almost sickly urge to control all elements in order to create 
the perfect visual composition was quite identical to his own approach. Indeed, apart 
from Terayama, there are not many auteurs in the ATG catalogue whose style — or, to 
use a stronger term, whose world — almost completely drowns out everything else and 
turns the A7G-teki elements into things of secondary, tertiary or even lesser importance. 


However, all this does not imply that | support Yoshida's decision not to give consent to 
screen his films within the framework of an ATG retrospective. While ATG definitely was 
not a completely free and independent environment, it at the very least enabled him 
to choose completely non-commercial subjects and reject convention to an extent that 
Shóchiku would never have condoned. In this sense one has to acknowledge just how 


crucial the ATG framework was. Yoshida views its function primarily as a distribution 
network, yet without this institution such classics as Eros + Massacre, Heroic Purgatory 
and Coup d'état— key films both in Yoshida's own oeuvre and of Japanese cinema as a 
whole — would arguably have remained unmade. 


Dick Stegewerns is Associate Professor of Modern and Contemporary Japanese Studies at the 
University of Oslo. A specialist in pre-war Japanese intellectual history and Japanese film history, he 
was the organiser of the 2010 Yoshida retrospective and the editor of Yoshida Kijú: 50 Years of Avant- 
Garde Filmmaking in Postwar Japan published the same year. 
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